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PROGRAM AT 
THE FORMAL OPENING 
OF ROUTE 495 


Masenock Rod & Gun Club 
Milford, Massachusetts 


September 23, 1969 12: Noon 


PRESENTED BY THE GREATER MILFORD 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Tervocationl (ieee ecocs-tescten seins eect tice ae tae Rev. Peter C. Stearns, Headmaster 
St. Mary’s Central Catholic High School 
Milford, Mass. 
Luncheon: Cheese Dip, Crackers 
Roast Beef, Green Salad, Peas 
Boiled Onions, French Bread 
Coffee and Ice Cream 
Served by the men of Maspenock. 
Welcome harcaeccssescreste taser ttc cee on ee Lawrence Shane, President 
Greater Milford Chamber of Commerce 
REMATKS Fee setts ote os Pesca Rt eee Edward J. Ribbs, Commissioner 
Department of Public Works 
Speaker. 2... gee eee ee His Honor Francis W. Sargent 
Governor of Massachusetts 
Speaker orc. sscts porse reesei reercee meee teteae stuns tiemetee ss aes John F.X. Davoren 
Secretary of the Commonwealth 
Benediction iis. s.tnsitrenesveerntascse ret ceitenstncct ater ycreecs Captain Richard Best 
Milford Salvation Army 
OFFICERS 
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Opening of Interstate 


On this day the final stretch of Interstate 495 
between Bellingham and West Main St. in Hopkinton 
was Officially opened. The fourteen mile distance 
from I-95 Foxborough to Route 126 in Bellingham 
was opened in December 1968. Stretching from 
Salisbury to Foxborough at a distance of 88 miles. 
This was considered the outer beltway parallel to the 
golden arc-route 128. To complete this highway took 
ten years of construction at a cost of 180 Million 
dollars. It quickly became an important route for 
resident, tourist and interstate commerce. In his 
dedication speech at the ribbon cutting ceremony 
Gov. Francis W. Sargent referred to this highway as 
the “Platinum Pike”. This ceremony was held in 
Milford. 

é.t. 


Trivia: 

Did you know that Interstate 495 was used 
experimentally?—Approximately every 30 miles was 
finished with a different road surface, even in one 


section, new experimental concrete was laid in a 
ribbon pour............ 
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Question: Who was the Hartford Ave. bridge 


over 495 named after? 
(answer on page 7) 
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October 19, 1995 
Dear Friends at the Crinipville Comments, 


Everyone was excited when our recent issue arrived! Predictably, 
We were not disappointed. As we read our copies, the flavor of 
Bellingham’s past was apparent. As this was no ordinary issue, we 
decided that our congratulations should be in a tangible form. Enclosed 
you'll find a booklet of art work drawn from our students’ impressions of 


the articles. We hope that they are as bright, creative and interesting as 
the “Comments”. 


Bellingham’s history is fun and interesting! Thank you for sharing 
it with our fifth graders. 


Your loyal readers, 


Elaine Blanchette 

William F. Delaney, Jr. 

Rose Marie Haley 

+73 wonderful Sth graders at 
Stall Brook School 
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All 73 of these origi- 
nal 'student' pictures were 
included and sealed in the 
Time Capsule to be opened 
in the year 2019, for Bell- 


ingham's 300th anniversary. 
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Town Choirs of the Past 


Girl’s Choir of Assumption Parish 

Front row:Jeanette DuBois, Florence Remilard, Grabrielle Croteau, Rita Beauregard, Lorraine 
Archambault, Helen Beauregard, Lillian DuBois. Second row: Gladys Pichie, Doris Chamberland, Jeanette 
Rattie, Florence Nicholson, Theresa Dauphin, Lucille DuBois, Beatrice Remillard, Hortense Beauregard. 


St. Brendan’s Choir May 1, 1938 | First Baptist Choir (early 1940’s) 


Charlie McDonough, Annie (Kennedy) Front row: Jeanne Thayer, Phyllis Hannah, 
McDonough, Chester Fabian, Helen Jastrzembski, Mary Thomas, Carolyn Wilcox. Middle row: Eliza- 
Irene Drapeau, Esther Foley, Doris Guyette, beth Thayer, Elizabeth Thomas, Donald Thayer. 
Marjorie Foley, Gerard Smith, Mary Foley, Rita Back row: Clayton Wright, Donald Thomas, Leonard 
Foley, Veronica Smih, Elizabeth Dore, Josephine Perron (Marion Thayer at the organ). 


Glowka, Raymond Smith, Anne Dobbie, Ruth Dore, 
Bill Foley, unknown. 


Many seamstresses gained 


Kitch en -Koverup S renown for their particular aprons 


a.k.a. aprons (the workmanship was superb). 
Do you wear an apron? Do you rae their par- 
own an apron? I guess it all depends | "“" vere: 
n which generation you belong to. ieee J 
My mother’s and grandmother’s be 
before they 
eneration wore aprons as part of 
ir dai hardly were 
heir daily dress. Of course, with no 
placed on 


‘modern washing machines, it helped 


-keep their dresses clean. I wear an ee 
pron when I cook (it’s so handy for ie ¢ 
wiping your hands and catching iy i orn 
spills). I dare-say my daughter’s and i 
‘daughters-in-law don’t even ownan | Oo" 
apron. copied 
Aprons had many sundry uses. on news print and used over 
and over. 


Besides keeping one’s clothes 


clean, they could quickly dust the Ifa : 
table if someone came to the woman made 
s her own, the 


‘ door; they could wipe away a 

# ~ Child’s tear; they could take the 
place of a pot holder i in removing a hot pan from 
the stove; they made a great basket for collect- 
ing eggs. The apron was an essential part of 
one’s clothing that was used in some way almost 
all 4 long. 


; apron fabric 

t often 
matched = 

her dress. Or, — 

} if they’re like mine they are made out of 
whatever is handy. 

The apron was not only utilitarian, but 
often nice to look at, served a real purpose and sadly 
today often seems a part-of-the-past. 

Hopefully, it can bring back pleasant memories 
to you... 


ofthe, Aprons were generally made 

: epee from whatever was available; 

" often from pretty floral feed bags, 
flour sacks, or from leftover 


gir Ss 


fee = made into a dress. They 
$m. usually had a bib and a 
Hes pocket and were pretty | ¢ 
f much a coverall. It was a 
F “tool” used in someway # 


all day. 

Aprons came in many shapes and sizes. 
There was the bib apron, already mentioned, 
the chef’s apron ( usually heavy-duty and 
white), the butcher’s apron, the half apron, 
the tea apron, the waitress’ apron, the 
little girl’s pinafore, the cocktail apron, 
to name a few. 

Not so many years ago, the 
most popular table at a church or 
country fair was the apron table. 


Answer to question on page 2 


The bridge was named for: 


Charles W. Turner 
Medal of Honor recipient. 


Old Cars 
Remembered 


How many folks remember what old cars 
looked like when they were children? I remember my 
Dad had a Model T Ford. It was a boxy looking car 
and sat high off the ground. The windshield was split 
and could be opened. It was started by cranking, the 
gas was controlled on the steering wheel and there 
was no heater or air conditioner. During the cold 
weather alcohol was added to the radiator to keep 
the water from freezing. It was a common sight to 
see someone stopped on the side of the road with the 
radiator boiling over. 

Folks would also stop on the side of the satay 
repairing and changing a flat BS 
tire. Tires weren’t as durable . 
back then and most roads 
were poorly paved or dirt. In - 
the spring when the ground 
thawed, many folks out fora ’ 
Sunday drive spent most of _ 
the time trying to get a car out 
of the mud. During the 
winter the roads would have 
a thick coat of ice and snow 
solidly packed down. Chains 
were used on the tires to keep from sliding or getting 
stuck. When the snow started to melt, forming deep 
ruts, one only drove when it was absolutely neces- 
sary. 

My Dad had an Oakland touring car later on. It 
had snap in isinglass windows and was drafty. When 
warm weather arrived, the windows were removed. 
It was great riding around on a hot day. However, 
when the weather turned cold, the isinglass windows 
were nowhere to be found. After a few teeth chatter- 
ing rides Dad decided to trade the car in for some- 
thing more practical. 

I often remember my uncle telling the story 
about four quite plump ladies he took far a Sunday 
drive. It was during Prohibition. The police stopped 
him because the rear of the car was all but dragging 
on the ground. The officer explained, rather red 
faced, that he thought the car was loaded with 
bootleg whiskey. The ladies were none too happy 
either. 


My aunt was a tall, heavy set woman and 
exceptionally strong. While she and my uncle were 
riding one nice spring day, he pulled off the road and 
promptly got stuck in the mud. Try as he might, the 
car wouldn’t budge. Finally my aunt got out, grabbed 
the rear bumper, lifted the rear end of the car and set 
it on solid ground. She about threatened my uncle’s 
life if he ever told anyone. Needless to say, the story 
traveled fast, much to my aunt’s chargrin. 

My cousin’s husband owned an old touring car 
with fold down seats between the front and rear 
seats. One day he decided to take a crowd of us to 
Nantasket Beach. The car was overloaded. We didn’t 
have much time at the beach. It took forever to get 
there due to four flat tires. Just about the time one 
would be fixed and we’d start on our way another 
oe blow: out Back then all tires had inner tubes 

ae #8 and everyone carried a patch- 
a ing kit. The tube would be 
2 removed, the hole found and 
= scraped around the edges, a 
pecial glue applied and a 
@ patch put on. We spend most 
_of the day standing on the side 
of the road while tires 
‘ae were being patched. 
& A family friend decided to 
drive up Bear Hill in Milford. 
The car couldn’t make it 
because the gas ran back and wasn’t getting to the 
motor. Not to be outwitted by a mechanical buggy, 
he backed up the hill. 

The joy of riding in a rumble seat was one of 
life’s pleasures. We didn’t get to do it too often. The 
only disadvantage was an occasional caterpillar 
would drop off the trees and land on us or it would 
start to rain. 

Quite often folks would store the car in the 
garage for the winter months, especially if it wasn’t 
needed to go to and from work. Road conditions 
would be bad and why shovel the driveway if you 
didn’t need the car. 

Cars had coated canvas roofs right up to the 
mid 1930s. Most of them leaked, especially when the 
car got older. I got caught in a cloud burst while 
driving one. The roof leaked just in front of the 
steering wheel. Every time I went around a corner I 
got a lap full of brown water. When we reached our 


mye 


destination, my pretty beige skirt looked like a scrub 
rag. 

Long before I was old enough to start school, 
we moved to a farm and into a new house my Dad 
had built. There were no children in the area. Mom 
and Dad had a lot of chores to do and I got very 
lonesome and bored. Looking for something to 
entertain myself, I found a can of Chinese red paint. 
At that time Dad had a maroon Plymouth. I decided 
it would look nice with red wheels so I painted the 
right rear wheel a bright red. It wasn’t all that excit- 
ing, so I put the paint away and went on to some- 
thing else. Dad didn’t spot the red wheel right away 
but when he did, he came storming into the house 
yelling and I made a quick retreat. I never saw him 
cleaning the paint off but it was off the next time he 
drove the car. 

All cars had running boards used as a step to 
enter the car. It wasn’t unusual to see a young man 
riding on one. When Dad would drive a crowd of us 
to the movies, the girls filled the car and the boys 
would stand on the running boards. 

One of the chief of police happened to be 
driving by when we heard a loud noise. His car had 
tipped over. He had slammed on the brakes to avoid 
hitting a dog. Thank goodness he wasn’t hurt but no 
one ever told him it was our German Shepherd that 
ran out in front of him. 

The price of cars has increased drastically over 
the years. In 1936 or 37 my uncle bought a brand 
new Plymouth for $700. Later, in 1949, we bought 
an Oldsmobile for a bit over $2,000. The average car 
now costs 15 or 20 thousand dollars, some a lot 
more, more than we paid for our house in 1957. 

Remember the Packards, Ramblers, 
Studebakers, DeSotos, Hudsons, Nashes and Kai- 
sers? There are so many makes now that it’s impos- 
sible to remember them all. 

What a pleasure it was to drive in the first 
heated car and later in an air-conditioned one. With 
power steering, power brakes, automatic transmis- 
sions, radial tires, windshield washers and defrosters 
etc. we’ve come a long way. Now it’s the traffic 
that’s bothersome. With all the inconveniences of the 
old cars, the leisurely Sunday drive on a nice spring 
day can no longer be duplicated. It’s another pleasant 
memory from yesteryear, a time of simple family 
pleasures. 


Deaths 


Eileen (Kelly) Curill Anderson 
Lola (Meotti) Anderson 
Jesse Bernard 

Ellsworth Chandler 

Herbert Chaplin 

Richard L. Fernandes 
Charles L. Fitzpatrick 

Teresa H. Galipeau 

Alfred Gentile 

Romeo Godin 

Arthur Leclair 

Norman T. Leclaire 

Donald Moore 

Ruth E. (Stone) Moore 
Yvonne (Guilmette) Peloquin 
Marie Pepin 

Pauline S. Rondeau 

Walter Pratt Sr. 

Daniel H. Taylor 


Words 


I like words!!! Do you?? Old-time words hold a 
certain fascination for me. Do you ever wonder what 
they mean? How they should be used? Do you think 
about the type of lives people who used these words 
might have had? Here are a few words for you to 
puzzle over. 


muttonhead curmudgeon 

bumpkin homespun 
misnomer amuck 

pragmatists smart aleck 
grouch balderdash 

lackluster ramshackle 
hankering dolt 

hunkering tightwad 
dank flivver 

rampscallion bumbleshoot 
shenanigan feelin’ poor to middlin’ 


How’d you do? Can you recall ever hearing any of 
them, have you ever read them in a book? Do you 
know what they mean? Oh well, “A” for effort if they 
at least interest you. 

ETA 


Ko . 


Winners—AIL!!!!! 


The year was 1938 and one of the subjects that 
demanded a major portion of time and effort in the 
school curriculum was SPELLING. Students learned 
‘how to spell and use the words correctly’. Maybe 
some of today’s reading problems could be alleviated 
if this were still true. 

Spelling Bees were commonplace, within 
classes and between classes. The competition was 
eagerly anticipated. I can recall Spelling Bees initi- 
ated by the participants were: Superintendent of 
Schools, teachers, town folk and students. What fun 
we had!! 

It was a great accomplishment to win a Spelling 
Bee and as such it was richly rewarded. These 
students from South School won and were ‘treated 
to a trip to Bunker Hill (Boston), accompanied by 
their teacher, Christine Negrotti. 

Why not revive this past tradition? Either within 
individual classes or schools or even between 
schools-Stall Brook, Macy and South School? It 
certainly would create learning (with a purpose) and 
a lot of interest throughout the town. The winners 
could then be rewarded with a trip, similar to those 


ETA 


Marjrie Simmons, Theresa Houde, Lenore DeJony, 
Roland Robidoux, accompanied by Miss Negrotti 


The road to enlinghtenment begins with knowledge. 


The IQ is not a guarantee for success. It needs to be 
combined with high I Do. 


Knowing what to do is important but never more 
important than knowing what not to do. 


It’s much easier to make money than it is to make a 
living. 


You can run into debt but you have to crawl out. 


Some of us believe that wrongs aren’t wrong if 
they’re done by nice people like ourselves. 


210s 


Bellingham Neighbors 


Come friends, let us go neighboring awhile, 

Not through the country, but one familiar mile. 
Now in old age man may recall his past, 

_ And bless time and place where his lot was cast. 
New fashions and new faiths are not for him; 

For him the future, too, is veiled and dim. 

So let age dream of days that are no more, 

And wander by the streai, it loved of yore. 

The gentle Charles, behind whose further bank 
The western sun dropped down, then slowly sank. 
The nearer world was small, but yet how dear, 
When to each door the way was always clear, 
And neighbor welcomed neighbor with a smile, 
And gossiped of the crops or newest style. 

From Mendon Hills to Medway’s nearest bound 
Along the road to me is sacred ground; 

For there our friendly neighbors lived and died, 
Blest in their toil, their joys, and simple pride, 
Their well-kept houses, rich fields of grass and corn, 
Nursed by hoe and sun from dawn to dawn. 

Farm joined farm, low walls the fields divide 

To mark the planted from the pasture side. 

Each farmer held his woodlot as a prise 

For fuel-logs when winter storms arise. 

House and barn were planted close together 

For comfort in rain or snowy weather; 

Both convenintly contrived to stand 

Near some turnpike or center of the land. 

Soon grew the old substantial neighborhood 
Where men were nearly equal, all were good; 
Loyal to church, when called by country’s need, 
Her soldiers left at home their special creed. 

How thrilled the heart of every country boy 

With a wild kind of terrifying joy 

To ear his elders tell of famous fights 

For freedom and the cause of human nights. 
Ah, how important and how longed for then 


John Albee 


To have the gun and uniform of men 

Behind the door the unused flintlock stood 
Saved for some thieving creature of the wood 
It helped to win the sham fight waged for fun 
When friendly warriors fired the harmless gun. 
Then mimic Indians in bloodless combat fell, 
But in a moment up, alive and well 

And ready to be killed next muster day 

In the most triumphant, jovial way. 


Peace is a dream: in all true manly hearts 

At time the soldier’s blood unbidden starts, 
And then there were picnics and sewing bees, 
Quiltings were merely sport and cake and teas; 
The all-important end of social meet, 

Till came the men and boys with stomping feet; 
Then every lover took his lass the homeward walk 
For sweet caresses and unending talk. 

As neighbor to a boy of seven 

Seem clothed with all virtues under heaven; 

So the old and curious country ways 

Live on with me and please my idle days. 

I love the gossip—how the Scammell girls 
Bend o’er the Monday tub with flowing curls; 
And rinse their weekly laundry thrice, yes thrice; 
While all the other neighbors only twice; 

How old Widower Brown courts Widow Poor 
Making her happier than the day before 

Such little unimportant matters made 

The only contract in the social grade 

Who says the country-side is dull and slow 
Knows naught of what its inward life can show, 
Its joy an d sorrows shared by each and all, 
Where each is helpful to a neighbor’s call, 

As boys outwear the father’s cut-down clothes, 
The wish to be a man within them grows; 

And each in freedom suit appears, 


And Dad presents him with a yoke of steers. 
Journals were few, and paper money scarce and rare; 
Those who owned books and tools were wont to share. 
Small silver coin and big brown copper cents 
Were changed for snuff, tobacco, tea, or rents, 
Butter at country stores was all the trade 

The farmer knew, by it his bills were paid 

In egg, potatoes, knitted socks and yarn 

And all the products of the windy barn. 

Sugar was brown, and sweet was the molasses 
Compared with the black stuff for which it passes. 
No shop in town or city half so grand 

To neighbors as the Green Store’s ancient 

Doctor and minister both stayed for life 

Ere change and call or better chance were rife. 

In home the doctor knew the sick or sound 

He felt the new born baby’s primal breath. 

And the last gasp, when called to bed of death. 
Kind was his heart, and when the end was near, 
Oft let fall an unprofessional tear. 

All death was from the hand of Providence; 

If cured, the doctor had full recompense. 

How shall I paint the parson whom I knew? 

He stands a figure now as clear to view 

As when in the old church a boy of seven 

I heard him point the way to hell or heaven. 
From high pulpit in soft pathetic speech 

The Word to saint or sinner he would teach. 

A gentle melancholy o’erspread the pews 

When of our sinfulness he brought the news, 

But at the noon hour of bread and cheese and tea, 
We quite forgot what saints we ought to be. 
Neighbor met neighbor on a worldly plane, 

And talked of matters pertinent or vain. 

Gone is that old time, that familiar scene, 

But no lapse of time or thought shall ever screen, 
The hallowed memories of Bellingham. 


(A contibution by John Albee now of Siver Lake NH, an honorary member of the 
Mendon Electorial Society, which was read by Mrs. Jennie Whitney Towle of 
Concord, at the meeting held in Bellingham June 12, 1913.) Reprinted in 
Woonsocket Call June 23, 1913. 


John Albee was the literary man of the town. His father was a farmer who died when John was a little 
boy. He began to work at 12 years of age as a farmer’s boy, clerk, etc., but was later sent away to school and 
college and graduated from Harvard Divinity School in 1858. While he was a teacher and preacher in West- 
ern Massachusetts he was married, and his wife, a nurse, established a remarkable charitable hospital in 
Boston. They had a beautiful home on the seashore in New Hampshire, where he wrote books of poetry and 
imagination. His “Confessions of Boyhood” is an imaginative autobiography, with pictures of life in Belling- 
ham long ago. (We have a copy of this book at the Historical Museum). His home was not far from the 
Scammel house in South Milford, and he never lived in a village here. Here are a few sentences from that 


book. 


“Traveler, journeying through the highways of Bellingham, would see nothing to attract his attention or 
interest. It has no monuments, ruins, nor historic associations; no mountain, nor hill even. The Charles River 
has travelled so little way from its source as hardly yet to be a river. The soil is stony and pays back not much 
more than is put into it. The fine forests of white oak have been mostly reduced to ashes. Fortunate is the 
town with a river flowing through its whole length and boys and girls to accompany its unhasting waters. It 


was made for them, also for the little fishes and the white-scented lilies.” 
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Ethan Allen House 
& Gun Shop 


37 Waterville St. Grafton, MA 


Ethan Allen (not to be confused with the Ethan 
Allen who captured Fort Ticonderoga) was born in 
1806 in Bellingham. As a young man he apprenticed 
in a machine shop in the town of Franklin and later, it 
is believed, in a Milford cutlery and shoe knife shop. 
He also worked for gunsmiths, Barton and Benjamin 
Darling in Milford. In 1831 Allen married and moved 
to Grafton where he went into business making 
cutlery. 

In 1833 Allen and his father, Nathaniel Allen of 
Medway purchased 126 acres of land on Waterville 
St. (then known as Westborough Road). In 1837 he 
bought out his father and formed a partnership with 
his brother-in-law, Charles Thurber. Under the name 
of Allen & Thurber be began producing handmade 
guns. The shop operated in Grafton from 1837 until 
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1842 during which time Allen was responsible foe 
several innovations in the firearm industry and the 
production of high quality guns. During its six years 
of operation, the shop produced single shot pistols, 
pepperbox pistols and a single shot rifle. 

His pepperbox pistol was patented Nov. 11, 
1837, the invention he is best known for. It is consid- 
ered by many the most important gun produces in 
America in the first half of the nineteenth century. As 
the only multi-shot weapon available on the civilian 
market, it has been called the “pistol that preserved 
the pioneers” for its use during westward expansion 
in the mid-nineteenth century. It has been estimated 
that at least fifty slightly different types of 
pepperboxes were made by Allen’s company during 
the period from 1837, when he began making them, 
to 1865 when they were dropped from the Allen line. 

In April of 1995, the Ethan Allen House and 
Gun Shop site was placed on the National Register 
of Historic Places. It is now a domestic/multiple 
dwelling and the residents require their privacy, but 
viewing the exterior of the property could be part of 
an afternoon’s drive in memory of a native son of 
such historical significance. 
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ETHAN ALLEN HOUSE & SHOP 
Grafton, Massachusetts 
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Prominent Citizens from our Past 


John M. Thayer, 1820-1905, had both his 
grandfathers in the Revolutionary Army. His home 
was very near the site of the first church, the actual 
center of the town. He fitted for college with two of 
the Bellingham pastors, Mr. Newton and Mr. Massey, 
and graduated at Brown University in 1841. After 
studying law in Worcester he made a 6 weeks’ 
journey to Omaha in 1854, a few months after the 
territory was organized. Here be was admitted to the 
bar, but began as a farmer and a pioneer, built the 
first frame house and became interested in politics. 
He be a republican in 1857. For 6 years he was an 
Indian fighter. The territorial legislature made him a 
brigadier general of its troops, and then a major 
general till the Civil War. Twice he dealt with an 
uprising of all the Pawnees. 

He served as brigadier general of volunteers 
with Grant and Sherman. He was elected one of the 
first U.S. Senators from Nebraska. In 1875 Pres. 
Grant appointed him Governor of Wyoming, where 
he spent 4 years. He was elected Gov. of Nebraska 
for 2 terms and held office for 5 years. In 1892 he . 
retired to private life and died in 1906. Governor John M. Thayer, 1820—1905 
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A Father’s 


Meditations 


S.F. Coomb 
April 8, 1879 
North Bellingham 


Our hearts were light and joyous 

A few short weeks ago 
But hopes so bright and promising 

Have vanished like the dew. 
Five loved ones then were with us 

And all in perfect health 
Who brought to us more happiness 

Than could a mine of wealth. 
But four of them have left us 

And gone to join the throng 
With two who have preceded them 

Up to the world of song. 
Dear Stephen first was taken 

By God’s own loving hand, 
And borne on “Angels” wings above 

Safe to the “better land”. 
Next darling little Effie, 

Who knew not flats or sharps, 
Was called to where her lovely voice 

Is turned to Angel’s harps. 
And then, too little Henry, 

A ruddy boy of seven, 
The Angels came without delay 

And bore him off to Heaven. 
Now while our hearts were breaking 

We scarce knew what to do, 
Most fervently we prayed that God 

Would spare the other two. 
He seemed a while to hear us, 

And answer our request, 
But soon, alas the Angel Death 

Told us God knew best. 
And so in one short fortnight 

Since the first was called to go 
Our lovely, singing Minnie E., 

In Death’s cold arms laid low. 
We miss them from the table 

At morning, noon and night, 


We miss their little roguish pranks 

Which gave them such delight. 
We miss them from the altar, 

That precious place of prayer; 
We miss them from the Sunday School— 

We miss them everywhere. 
Their playthings now are idle 

As they in death lay low, 
We see no little finger marks 

Upon the windows now. 
And with our hearts still bleeding 

With mingled grief and pain, 
The blest assurance cheers us on 

That we shall meet again. 
Then let us live in Jesus 

And join them as they sing 
Oh, grave where is thy victory? 

Oh, death where’s thy sting? 
It is our prayer in closing 

That we all in Bellingham, 
May at last th’ eternal song 

“Of Moses an the Lamb”. 


Brother S.F. Coomb was the Ist Clerk in 1867 
and served faithfully and with deep conviction 
through 1889. On Oct. Sth of 1890 the Church 
passed a resolution honoring him upon his death. At 
last he had followed the path that so many of his 
children had taken suddenly over 10 years before. 

This well-written poem was copied from an old 
yellowed newspaper clipping found in an old scrap- 
book. 

Looking through the old maps of this town it 
was discovered that the Stephen Coombs family lived 
in the Sam Baader house on Maple St. He was a 
member of North Bellingham Baptist Church, bap- 
tized Oct. 20, 1867 and was also clerk of the church. 

The family is buried in the Oak Hill Cemetery, 
left of the tomb with the old urn on the lot. 
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Letters...We get 
letters... 


Dear B.H.C., 

I received my copy of the Crimpville Comments 
yesterday, and the front page about the murder of 
Charles Burr. The Chief of Police, James Spencer 
was my grandfather. He died in 1922 when I was 
only a few months old, so I never knew him. 

The item on pg. 8 that you identify as a mag- 
neto is a coil. There were 4 of them, one for each 
cylinder. The magneto was on the fly wheel, and it 
produced the sparks for each of the coils. The Model 
T Fords were the only ones to use them, the last year 
of production was 1927. 

I am enclosing a contribution to help with 
publication. I enjoy the Comments, as I have fond 
memories of present and former residents of the 
town. 

Sincerely, 
Albert & Ellen Spencer 


Historical Commission: 

I’ve enclosed my contribution to help defray 
expenses. 

I live on the Scott Farm on Scott Street. I mover 
here in 1959. 

I know Steve Scott ran a dairy farm here in the early 
1900’s. 

I would like to find out when the house was 
built and it’s first residents. Can you tell me whrer I 
can find this information? Your assistence would be 
appreciated. I’ve been to Scott’s Cemetery on Center 
St. and see many Scott headstones. 

Best wishes and keep up the good work. 

Maurice Morin 


Dear Sirs: 

Enclosed find donation toward printing and 
mailing of the Crimpville Comments. Keep up the 
good work. 


As I am down here in Texas and away from my 
roots in Bellingham, I do so enjoy reading and seeing 
familuar sights. It brings back so many memories of 
my childhood and teen years. 

I attended North school and my 1st teacher (3rd 
grade) was Clara Macy. I can still hear those steam 
radiators in the winter and remember her throwing 
open all the windows and making us do exercises. 
She had me really scared as an 8—yr. old, as she 
strolled up and down the aisles with her ruler to 
smack the hands of those not paying attention. 

From there I went to Center School and had the 
privilege of obtaining books from the Library I 
believe you are housed in. My lovely parwnts ket me 
read all weekend and to this day I am an avid reader. 
Also had the opportunity to attend the Old High 
School, graduating in 1948, in a class of 27. James 
Keough was Democracy teacher and I made A’s, 
perhaps because he was friends with my mother’s 
cousin—Carol White. I enjoyed his class so much-he 
was one of my favorite teachers. 

I sometimes miss the winter activities-such as 
skating, but not waiting for the Johnson bus on cold 
mornings! We did manage 15.9 inches of snow here 
in San Antonio in 1985, but that is a rare occurence! 
I hope on my next trip back, to visit your building 
and see more of Bellingham history. 

Arlene (Tower) Duncan 


Donations 


Wesley & Virginia Johnson 
Frank & Betty Lewinski 
Emerson & Virginia Eldredge 
Rita & Ernest Sawyer 

Ray & Eunice Muise 
William Foley 

Albert & Ellen Spencer 
Arlene Duncan 

Maurice Morin 

Anna Gadoury 

Roger & Maria Desrosiers 
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BELLINGHAM HISTORICAL COMMISSION 
3 COMMON STREET 
OLD LIBRARY BUILDING 
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Vater’s Garage and gas 
station with Water Vater and 
Sonny standing out front. 


Bellingham Center 


Before 


After 


| | Same building that has now 
been converted into 2 apart- 
ments. 
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